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PENNA. EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 

A regular Stated Meeting of the Pennsylvania Edi- 

torial Association will be held on 
WEDNESDAY, January 18, 1888, 

at 1.30 P. M., in the Lochiel Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Members, and editors and proprietors of newspapers 
desirous of joining the Association, will please take 
notice. R. H. THOMAs, 


MECHANICSBURG, December 24, 1887. Sec. and Treas. 





ts ibid 
PRINTING AS A BUSINESS. 

An imspection of the inquiry column of any popular 
newspaper will reveal the oft-repeated question, Is print- 
ing a good business for a boy to learn? What should 
be the answer of a conscientious man? 

In a score of aspects it is a good business. No other 
manual occupation so cultivates the mind. There is 
no other that so develops the man and tends to make 
him an intelligent and law-abiding citizen, an affec- 
tionate husband, and a kind parent. 

But, is ita good ‘business for pecuniary reward? Is 
the printer better, or as well paid as the man who pur- 
sues another vocation? This is a practical question 
which has not yet received sufficient attention. Prin- 
ters, being more intelligent than the average mechanic 
and manufacturer, ought to make more money; but do 
they? Are the men at the case and at the press re- 
ceiving fair pay for the labor they perform? Are em- 
ploying printers receiving a fair compensation for the 
capital they have invested and the labor, knowledge, 
and skill they expend in their business ? 

We think not. Every observing man must know 
that carpenters, painters, bricklayers, machinists, and 
other mechanics, make more money than do printers 
and pressmen. This is a fact that any man can verify 
for himself. We care not whether it is in town or 








country, city or village, the painter who employs a me- 
chanic to do work for him will be obliged to pay that 
mechanic more for his day’s work than the printer can 
earn at the case or the press. This ought not so to be. 

There was a time when rich printers were not the 
curiosities they are now. The wealthy printer is a 
rarity; yet there are no men more devoted to their 
calling—no men give more time or more zeal to the 
pursuit of their business. There are instances of print- 
ing establishments that make their proprietors rich ; 
but we shall generally find that those proprietors are 
not themselves practical printers—they are business 
men who have come into the business, and frequently 
on the wreck of some practical printer. The reason is 
not difficult to find when it is carefully searched for. 
The good printer must be an intellectual man, for 
printing is an intellectual pursuit as well as a manual 
art. The qualities of mind which tend to the develop- 
ment of a man intellectually are not favorable to the 
cultivation of his money-making qualities. In these 
modern times of close competition business is done 
upon a small margin, and he alone is successful whe 
can estimate the value of “infinitesimal profits.” 

sibinecieal 

Job printers differ greatly in their rules for comput- 
ing the cost of composition, and many atime do they 
come to grief by estimating too low on this item. In 
St. Louis, where the Union rate is forty cents on book 
work, Mr. Slawson computes the net cost at 61} cents. 
A new York printer makes it sixty-five cents at the 
same rate. The importance of accurate knowledge is 
such that the St. Louis Typothetze caused two actual 
tests to be made, in different offices. The committee 
reported : “In view of these practical] tests, your com- 
mittee feel sure that composition taken as low as sixty 
cents will barely cover the cost of production.” This 
does not include any profit. 
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IMPROVED OFFICES. 

If it be true, and John Wesley asserted it, that 
‘cleanliness is next to godliness,” the present gene- 
ration is a long way farther in the path of holiness than 
any which preceded it. 


‘ 


This is true not only of peo- 
ple in general, but of printers in particular. Those 
who remember printing offices as they were before the 
war will recall the long and rickety stairs that had 
never known the cleansing properties of soap; the 
floor that was sometimes swept, but never scrubbed ; 
the windows that were occasionally rubbed with an old 
newspaper, but never washed. They will remember 
the black-looking water bucket and the filthy washbasin. 
Paper was littered everywhere; jobs, dusty and dirty, 
cluttered the imposing stone ; wood type was put away 
unwashed, and ink was freely daubed wherever it would 
stick; fine white paper supplied the place of towels, 
and “hell” was filled with type that ought to have 
been in the cases. ‘This style of printing office has 
passed away. 

The printer no longer goes to his office in the garb of 
a coalheaver; he walks down the street with clean 
hands and in the dress of a gentleman. The office is 
swept and garnished. Cases are neater than they were, 
and charming cabinets exclude all dust. The printer 
stands at his case as well dressed and as presentable as 
the merchant in his counting-room. 
The offices are 
lighter, more comfortable, and more healthy than they 
were. Still, they are not all that they should be; there 
are a few offices in various parts of the country that 
have not yet felt the refining influence of water and 
soap, but they are becoming fewer in number. Asa 
result of these improved sanitary conditions, the printer 
is improving in health and his life is being prolonged. 
The life insurance companies now esteem him a favored 
risk, 


All these changes are for the better. 


eins 
THE UNWORKED MINE. 

The questions are frequently asked: “Is there any 
department of journalism that is not filled?” “Is 
there any new department to be created?” “Is there 
any news that is not reported?” “Is there any field 
for a strange man with new ideas?” Yes, there is. 
There is one journalistic field that has scarcely been 
scratched by the reporter’s plough. There is one mine 
of news which has only been thinly and spasmodically 
worked. There is one department of journalism that 
is waiting for a pioneer reporter to open it up to his 
brethren, 

Read the religious column of any paper, no matter 
what, and then answer if religious reporting is not an 
unknown art, There are three hundred and _ fifty 
churches in Philadelphia; we have bureaus and de- 
partments of educational, charitable and reformatory 





work, and more than half a million people have a di- 
rect and personal interest in all that they do. A hun- 
dred thousand families are eager to know all that is 
being done in the churches. They have hundreds of 
social movements, social recreations and social enter- 
prises, which are of interest to the general public and 
of special interest to a hundred thousand families. 
Read the religious column of such papers as maintain 
one, and then answer how this mine is worked. Pro- 
bably the best in Philadelphia is that which is pub- 
lished in Saturday’s Ledger ; but it is little more than 
dry bones. A larger amount of information—that is 
news ought to be given every day. 

But, perhaps it is the reporter, not the paper, that is 
at fault. It was the remark at a college dinner, of one 
of the highest archbishops, that he had never met but 
one reporter who could write up a church ceremonial 
without making it ridiculous. As the Archbishop 
made this complimentary remark, he placed the re- 
porter on his right in the seat of honor. An evangelist 
conducting special services sent a formal request to 
the newspaper by which he was employed that this 
same reporter should be assigned to his meetings, 
and, at their conclusion, he publicly thanked the re- 
porter for having contributed largely to their success. 

The report of a church service can be made as inte- 
resting as that of an opera, a college commencement, 
or a kermis, and the story of a prayer-meeting may be 
told so as to be as readable as that of any social event. 
Perhaps there are few reporters who have tried to do it; 
but one of these days the religious reporter will be as 
important a member of the staff as the baseball man is 
now, and as well paid. 

ithe 
MAGNIFY YOUR OFFICE. 

The man who does not honor his calling, no matter 
how humble it is, doey not deserve the respect of his 
fellows. Especially is this true of the printer. His 
art is of the noblest ; what it fails to bestow in gold it 
more than makes up in culture. There is no other me- 
chanical art that is so generous to the intellect. For 
this reason, if for no other, the printer should be grate- 
ful to it and proud of it. It is not enough that he 
should strive to become a mere rapid sticker of type. 
That is well enough in its way; rapid composition, its 
“long string” and big bills are desirable, but they are 
not the whole of a printer’s life. From the hour that 
an apprentice enters the office, he should be taught to 
honor his calling and study for its improvement. His 
knowledge, his judgment, his taste should all be culti- 
vated. He should love it; he should praise it; he 
should claim for it the respect and consideration of all 
whom he meets. The boy who does this will be quite 


sure of becoming something more than a mere type- 
sticker—he will be a printer. 
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THE LAW OF LIBEL. 

The English are busy with an effort to make the law 
of libel conform to common sense and justice. While 
the citizen should be protected in his good name and 
reputation, the law should be made to fit the changed 
condition of society. If the bill now before parlia- 
ment becomes law in its present shape, absolute privi- 


lege will be given to all fair and accurate accounts of 


judicial proccedings, and the necessity of proving that 
publication was for the public benefit will be removed, 
both as regards judicial reports and reports of public 
meetings generally. This reform will also cover gov- 


ernment and police notices. Further, when a news- 


paper has inserted an apology and pleaded absence of 


malice, the plaintiff must show that he has sustained 
special damage in order to recover, thus knocking on 
the head what has been called “ sentimental damages.” 
Nor will a plaintiff be allowed to blackmail successively 
a number of newspapers for the same libel, while a 
bankrupt or “ man of straw” plaintiff will have to find 
security for costs. In criminal proceedings knowledge 
of publication will not be presumed, but must be 
proved affirmatively against a defendant before he can 
be convicted —a provision that will exonerate pub- 
lishers and printers in most cases, 

The Pennsylvania law should at least require se- 
curity for costs. We know of instances of men and 
women who could not get credit at a corner grocery for 
a half-pound of ham being allowed, by the courts, to 
heap up bills of costs which are never paid, for the 
reason that the libelants have neither money nor case. 
They have no good name to lose, and, if they had, no- 
thing has been done to injure it. 

one ; 
AN OLD NEWSPAPER. 

There happens to lay on the table of the PRINTERS’ 
CrrcuLAR a copy of the Providence Gazette for Christ- 
mas day, 1773. By a writing on the margin it appears 
to have been presented by the grandmother of Gail 
Borden to her grandson, Thomas, in 1838. Gail Bor- 
den is the man who, by the invention of condensed 
milk, became the nursing mother of thousands of 
motherless children. 

As a newspaper there is much in it to admire. The 
paper is strong and the ink still unfaded. The major 
part of the paper is filled with news from Philadelphia 
relating to the expected arrival of the tea-ship “ Polly,” 
Captain Ayers. The most remarkable feature of the 
paper is the polite courtesy in which sundry persons 
are advised that they will be tarred and feathered in 
certain contingencies. The letter to Captain Ayers isa 
model of politeness. This is its conclusion : 


What think you, Captain, of a halter around your neck, ten 
gallons of liquid tar decanted on your pate, with the feathers 
of a dozen wild geese laid over that to improve your appear- 





ance? Only think seriously of this, and fly to the place from 
whence you came—fiy without hesitation, without the for- 
mality of a protest—and above all, dear Captain Ayers, let us 
advise you to fly without the wild geese feathers. 

Your friends to serve, THE COMMITTER. 


°-@e- 
THE EDITOR. 

Who is the editor? Whatis the editor? He is the pale, un- 
known, honest and tireless benefactor of the universe. He is 
a man with whom duns and cockroaches are upon terms of 
undue familiarity; of few joys and many sorrows; the ab- 
horred of the criminal and pretender, the abused of the prin- 
ters, the tool of the dead-beat, the unappreciated primal sup- 
port of social and religious law, the hated of charlatans, the 
beloved of God and himself. All of him that is dead has a 
balcony box and a “set supper”’ in Heaven; all of him that is 
left is hustling for his daily bread and praying for release. 
San Antonio Express. 

Happening to know that the editor of the San An- 
tonio Lxpress is a gentleman and scholar whose sur 
roundings are handsome and whose home is happy, we 
feel like making his humorous paragraph the text 
of a “sermon of wholesome reproof.” As a rule, edi- 
tors have as little familiarity with “duns and cock- 
roaches” as any gentlemen in the community, and 
they do themselves an injustice when, even in jest, 
they make themselves or their surroundings a theme 
for ridicule. It is seldom found in any community 
that the editor does not take social rank with the 
highest, and it is still less frequent that he does not 
deserve the distinction accorded to him. A man’s esti- 
mate of himself is quite frequently the estimate that 
the world puts upon him. Many a fool has passed for 
a wise man by claiming that character, and many an 
able man has failed by underestimating his own abili- 
ties. Editors hold a high place in every community, 
and they will be accorded a still higher place if they 
claim it, for as a class they have merits to sustain any 
pretensions they may make. 





* 
A FUNNY SUIT. 

A very singular action was recently brought, in Austra- 
lia, against the proprietor of the Richmond Australian. 
For some reason that does not appear the editor did 
not esteem one James Scott, a lawyer, very highly, and 
was accustomed to omit his name from the reports of 
law trials in which he participated; therefore the law- 
yer brought suit for £200 damages. The justice, in 
dismissing the case at the plaintiff’s cost, remarked: “I 
do not know of any law which compels a newspaper 
proprietor to publish reports of anything.” 

-e- 

COMPLAINT is made that wealthy women of educa- 
tion are contributing to the literary newspapers stuff 
that does them no credit, and gives no benefit to the 
reader, but for which they get about one-third rates of 
pay. They do this for pocket money, and thereby de- 
prive creditable and useful writers of a living. 
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THE ANSWER BACK, 

That excellent journal, the Brockwayville Record, 
quotes from the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR for November a 
part of the article in which it is said: 

The position of the country editor is not held in the esteem 
itshould be. Country papers are not respected as they ought 
to be. 

The Record admits the truth of the statement, but 
asserts that it is the fault of the editor himself, who 
does not manage his paper on high-toned principles, 
and gives a number of excellent rules for that purpose. 
This is all true; but, good brother, this is not a news- 
paper millennium. The editor cannot at all times do 
as he knows he ought to do. He knows that he ought 
to refuse to insert advertisements among reading-mat- 
ter; but his bills must be paid, and when the “ad.” is 
accompanied by a check, it is too much to expect him 
to send it back. Do not be too severe on the editors, 
who, without any exception, give better papers than 
they get paid for. The Record is all right in nearly all 
that it says, but should be lenient towards the short- 
comings of those who are less favored than itself. 

oo 
PUSH DOWN THE SPACES! 

There is a venerable Philadelphia editor, who has 
achieved both fame and fortune. His walls are hung 
with beautiful pictures, and his cellar overflows with 
the choicest wine; still he is not happy, for the rascally 
foreman will allow his spaces to “stick up.’ From 
early morn till dewy eve messages ascend from the 
sanctum, “ Please push down the spaces!”’ Sometimes 
these messages are accompanied by the compliments of 
the courteous editor, but more frequently by his male- 
diction. O! Mr. Foreman, if you would smooth the 
editor’s pathway to the tomb and preserve his soul 


“ 


from endless torment, learn in youth to “ push down 
your spaces,” 
- es 
In the November number of the Prinrers’ Crrcu- 
LAR some elegant poetic lines were quoted and credited 
We 


that they are the brain property of that accomplished 


to an English publication. have since learned 
gentleman and writer, Mr. Thomas Todd, of the Bos- 
ton Beacon Press. We regret to have been the uncon- 
scious accomplice of the Englishman’s felony, and, as a 
proper punishment, will send instructions to Boston’s 
distinguished representative, Prof. Sullivan, to search 
for the culprit, and when he has found him, to “knock 
him out in four rounds, Queensberry rules.” 
ne 
IN these days, when it is so fashionable to make lists 


of “the books which influenced me,” it is strange that 
all omit the most powerful book of all—the “expense 


book.” How many poor husbands has it influenced to 


profanity ! 





ONE who signs himself ‘A Young Reporter” writes 
to ask regarding the proper use of such phrases as “the 


The 


right thing to do with such expressions is torun the 


other day,” “recently,” “not long since,” ete. 


pencil through every one of them. A newspaper is a 
thing of to-day; it deals in recent events; there is no 
incident in it of which it might not be truthfully predi- 
or “the other day,” 


? 


cated that it occurred “ recently,’ 
or “ not long ago.” When the time is not stated a re- 
cent time may well be understood. 
} in 

DurinG the forepart of December the Philadelphia 
“'Tageblatt Publishing Company ” celebrated its tenth 
anniversary at Mennerchor Hall. Among the happy 
guests were the representatives of many German labor 
unions. There was an address by Louis Werner, the 


editor-in-chief; there songs, and music, and 


Ss”? 


were 
dancing—a feast for the mind and an epicurean repast 
for the body. What 
the birthday of a successful newspaper? 


more could there be to celebrate 


aoe 

THE most atrocious pun of modern times appears in 
the Press and Printer. That paper, in its second issue, 
Says: 

A man should always put down his facts in black and white ; 
in another colored ink they might appear ink-red-ible. 

Such a specimen of youthful depravity should be 
promptly handed over to the “ father of the chapel” for 


discipline. 
*@- 


THE American Bookmaker truthfully Says: 
It is a well-known, undeniable fact that the easy-going but 


progressive Quaker City is “way up’ on bookmaking in all its 


branches, and in the construction of machinery pertaining to 
that important feature of our manufacturing interests its arti- 
sans stand second to none. 

In everything relating to printing and its kindred 
arts Philadelphia is abreast with the foremost. 

sities 

A YANKEE editor gives a small piece of good advice 
to his younger brethren: ‘‘ Always carry a common 
book, that costs no more than two cents, and jot down 
in it a minute of everything you see of interest to your 
paper. No matter whether it is a financial statement, 
a bit of church news, or an extra big cabbage, jot it all 
down. It will be useful, and may be interesting.” 

nbniattl wibedee 

THE ball of Dubuque Typographical Union, last month, wasa 
brilliant affair, and was attended by editors, doctors, lawyers, 
and the beauty and brains of that city.— The Craftsman. 

Is not this a little hard? Whatever may be said 
about the doctors, lawyers, and brains, we supposed 
that it was conceded that the editors had a monopoly 
of beauty. 

+o 

Four wealthy New York editors got their riches by 

inheritance. 
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AMERICAN PERIODICALS. PERSONAL. 
According to the American Newspaper Directory —H. Grattan Donnelly, so long the successful city 


for the current year, the total number of periodical 
publications issued in the United States and Canada is 


15,240. In frequency of issue they are divided as 
follows : 
Weekly 11,614 | Bi-weekly 71 
Monthly 1,739 Tri-weekly 47 
Daily 1,397  Bi-monthly 30 
Semi-monthly 230 
Semi-weekly 185 Total 15,420 
Quarterly 107 


Their geographical distribution is as stated below : 


New York. 1591 | California 427 
Illinois . 1,149 Texas. 2 
Pennsylvania 1,138 Minnesota. 339 
Ohio 935 New Jersey bs ) 
lowa. 731 | Georgia 226 
Dominion of Canada 7M | Kentucky 218 
Kansas 684 Virginia. 209 
Missouri. 678 | Tennessee. 204 
The Territories 602 | North Carolina 179 
Michigan Di Maryland. 71 
Massachusetts 586 «Colorado. 170 
Indiana. 583 Connecticut 170 
Wisconsin. i Arkansas 16 
Nebraska. 40 Alabama. 16 
-“@- 


STERLING P, RouNbs, editor and proprietor of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Republican, died in that city a few days 
ago. He served four years creditably as Public Printer, 
being succeeded by the present incumbent, Mr. Bene- 
dict. He had been printer, editor, and type founder, 
and whilst engaged in the latter employment, in Chi- 
cago, established that handsome typographic quarterly, 
Rounds’ Printers’ Cabinet. 

ae 

Tue National Editorial Journalist is announced to 
appear soon. It will be the organ of the National Edi 
torial Association, and was authorized to be published 
B. B. 
Herbert is the managing editor, address Red Wing, 
Minn.; Wm. Kennedy, of the Pottsville (Pa.) Chroni 
cle 


’ 


at the September meeting, held in Denver, Col. 


is associate editor for Pennsylvania. 
cane 
PUBLISHERS of holiday books have, this season, spared 
no expense in getting out exquisite productions, A 
visit to any bookstore reveals many elegant editions 
replete with novel effects. 
iin 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has the enviable reputation 
of supplying the cleanest copy ever sent out from the 
White House. 


*@- 
THE Craftsman, of Washington, D. C., desires infor- 
mation of Joseph F. Callahan, a printer, formerly of 
Boston. 


BounD volumes of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, $1.00. 





editor of the Philadelphia Press, is achieving reputation 
as a playwright. He will produce two new plays next 


season. Both of them have been read and accepted. 


—Some one profanely announces that Daniel O. Sul- 
livan, “the bold and brilliant” young editor of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Commercial, has gone to the Pacific 
Coast, 

—Reporter James E. Hobart, of New Orleans, La., 
has banished himself to Siberia in the interest of a 
syndicate of Eastern papers. 

—At the meeting of the life underwriters, in this city, 
Wm. W. Wells, editor of the Jnsurance News, made the 
speech of the occasion. 
and full of facts. 


It was brilliant, humorous, 


—Col. Thomas Fitzgerald, of the /tem, of this city, 
has a volume of reminiscences nearly ready for press. 
Forty years in journalism brings one in contact with 
many celebrities. The Colonel is a brilliant writer, 
and so good a printer that a typographic blunder in his 
copy is the worst affront that can be put upon him. 

—QOne of the brightest bits of journalistic work that 
has been done for some time was that of Nelly Blye, 
who got herself committed to the lunatic asylum for 
the benefit of the New York World. 

—Miss Minnie Nelson, of the Boston Globe, has un- 
earthed a number of frauds in the city government, 
and has displayed splendid ability, both in gathering 
facts and in writing them. This is the first time we 
ever knew such work to be done by a lady. 

—Wilford 8. Smith, of the Germantown (Philadel 
phia) Independent, has been wedded to the accomplished 
daughter of Mr. William Barry, of that handsame sub- 
urb. May all the blessings of life be theirs ! 
Ainsworth R. Spofford, Congressional Librarian, 
was assistand editor of the Cincinnati Commercial be- 
fore the war. 

— My Maryland,” by which name James R. Ran- 
dall is most generally known, has left the Anniston 
(Ala.) Hot Blast to join fortunes with a Baltimore daily. 

—It is painful to notice the downfall of an old and 
respected journalist, but we cannot avoid mentioning 
the fact that Amos J. Cummings, so long a respected 
editorial writer on the New York Sun, has become a 
member of Congress. His newspaper associates com- 
memorated the sad event by a public dinner. 

—The brilliant literary reviews of the New Orleans 
Times- Democrat are the handiwork of Miss Mary D. 
Fell. 

—Col. Frank A. Burr, late of the Philadelphia Times, 
is to be the new editor of the New York Graphic. 
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—Editor McKean, of the Philadelphia Ledger, has 
been elected a trustee of the Jefferson Medical College. 
It is an honor worthily bestowed on one who is a pro- 
found student and gentleman of liberal culture. 

—-Lawyer Richard P. White, of this city, is gaining 
a reputation as the “foe of the editor.” It is not 
known how many libel suits he is conducting at the 
present time. The last one was brought for William 
M. Griffiths, who thinks that he is injured to the 
amount of $40,000 by some remarks in the Press. It 
must be a powerful journal that can inflict so much 
wrong by one publication. 


—Gen. Sheridan is engaged upon a book of remi- 
niscences, in which he will treat of his personal history 
and his war experience. 


—Among female journalists few are acquiring dis- 
tinction more rapidly than Miss Katherine Emory, of 
the Boston Pilot, 


—Paul Morse Richards has been appointed publisher 
of the New York Odserver. 


—Printer Todd, of Boston, whose neat verses we last 
month credited to one of Her Majesty’s subjects, pub- 
lishes a monthly calendar, each month of which has an 

aie tk. A 
original verse. This is for December: 

Christmas is coming, 
Business humming. 
Bring your orders— don’t delay ! 
We will rush them 
And we'll push them, 
Wishing all a merry day. 





ws _ 
THE COST OF TIME-WORK. 

The St. Louis Typothetz has been doing a good work 
in the endeavor to ascertain the cost of time work, 
about which printers have done a good deal of caleu- 
lation by guess. The commitee reported : 
As to the matter of the price of time-work, we wish to 
submit the following as the cost per man per hour, based 
on an office employing regularly about ten journeymen com- 
positors: 


Ten men at $18 per week $180 
Foreman. 2 
Rent of composing room 2 
Two distributors, boys. 10 
Gas, ° ‘ 
Half porter’s salary. 6 
Half bookkeeper's salary 6 
Half errand boy’s salary 2 
Half cutting room expense 8 
Insurance, 2 
Interest on $5,000 at six per cent 6 
Taxes 2 
Depreciation, 15 per cent. on $5,000 ii 
Half solicitor’s salary 6 
Incidentals (ice, coal, ete.). 2 

Total. $300 


Three hundred dollars per week, $50 per day, or 50 cents per 
hour for each of the ten men employed. 





RECENT PATENTS 
The following patents relating to the printing inte- 
rests have been granted by the U. 8. Patent Office 
since our last report: 
ISSUE OF NOVEMBER 29, 1887. 
Paper Bag Machine. Theo. Baker, Stillwater, Mich., 
assignor to H. P. Mosher, same place. 
-Paper-Pulp Digester. C. Bremaker, Louisville, Ky. 
Printers’ Galley. Louis Buecker, Detroit, Mich. 
Flier for Printing Presses. J. F. Johnson and G. A. 
Clemson, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Printing Surface. W.W. Evans, Washington, D. C. 
Design for Font of Type Ornaments. G. Giesecke, 
Saxony, Germany. 


373,876 


373,810 
374,109 
374,071 


374,048 
17,910 


IssUE OF DECEMBER 6, 1887. 
374,492—Engraving Machine. V. L. Ourdan and C. A. Kolb, 
Washington, D.C. 
Envelope Machine. 


374,523 0. E. Davidson, Nashville, Tenn. 


374,555— Letter-Sheet and Envelope Combined. J.N. Proeschel 
and E. McClintock, Milwaukee, Wis. 
374,345—Paper Bag Machine. E. E. Clausen, Hartford, Conn., 


assignor to F. W. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Paper Bag Machine. 

assignor to F. W, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Paper Bag Machine. W. A. Lorenz and W. H. Honiss, 

Hartford, Conn., assignors to F. W.Leinbach and C. 
A. Wolle, both of Bethlehem, Pa. 


Leinbach and C. A. Wolle, both of 


374,361 W. H. Honiss, Hartford, Conn., 


Leinbach and C. A. Wolle, both of 


374,309 


374,498 Paper-Lining Machine. Adolph Segal, Camden, N. J. 

374,355—Rotary Printing Machine. Jos. L. Firm, Jersey City, 
N. J. 

374,465—Sheet-Delivery Apparatus for Printing Machines. G. 


P. Fenner, New London, Conn. 


374,182— Pulp Machine. C. B. Gardner, Allston (Boston), Mass. 


374,438—Machine for Making Stereotype Matrices. J. H. White, 
Washington, D. C., assignor to National Typographic 
Company. 
IssuE OF DECEMBER 13, 1887. 
374,75L- Tablet Binder. W. B. Pearson, Jacksonville, Ill. 
374,848—Cardboard Manufacturing Machine. L. W. Noyes, as- 
signor to E. 1. K. Noyes, Cambridge, Mass. 
374,913--Safety Envelope. L. P. Taylor, South Orange, N. J. 


374,629—Consecutive Numbering Machine. J. H. Reinhart, 


Memphis, Tenun., assignor to Jos. Wetter, same place. 


374,699—Means for Folding Paper Webs. C. Potter, Jr., Plain- 
field, N. J. 
374,644—Machine for Printing Designs on Paper to be Applied 


to Earthenware, etc. "> ee 
County of Stafford, England. 

Rotary-Gripper Platen Printing Machine. Alfred God- 
frey, New York, N. Y. 

Numbering Head for Printing Presses. J. G. 
New York, N. Y. 

Clamps for Securing Stereotype Plates. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Fenner, Tunstall, 


STA, S69 


374,708 Sauer, 


374,667 Wim. Filmer, 
IssSUE OF DECEMBER 20, 1887. 
375.044—Hinged Cover for Books and Albums. 
Chicago, Lil. 
Manufacture of Books and Pamphlets. D. 8. Clark, 
Cambridgeport, Mass., assignor to W. H. Forbes, 
Boston, Mass. 


J. Borgerson, 


375,125 


375,126—Ink-Fountain for Printing Presses. D. 8. Clark, Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., assignor to W. H. Forbes, Boston, 
Mass. 

374,930—Sheet-Delivery Apparatus. John Brooks, Plainfield, 
N. J. 


374,046— Binder for Tablets. 


F. E.“Busch, Chicago, Ill. 
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375,008—Die for Making Wood Type and Method of Producing 
the Same. Geo. C. Setchell, Norwich, Conn. 
Method of Producing Dies for Use in Making Wood 
Type. Wm. H. Page, Norwich, Conn. 
Design for Ornamentation of Letter Heads. G. G. 
Ward, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
-e- 
A VETERAN PRINTER. 
William F. Geddes, who was elected an honorary 
member at the November meeting of the Philadelphia 
Typographical society, in honor of his ninetieth birth- 


374,993 


17,977 


day, is said to be the oldest living printer in the city. 
He was born on a farm in Path Valley, an Indian set- 
tlement near London, in Franklin County, and when 
sixteen years old he was apprenticed in the office of the 
Harrisburg Journal, where he worked in the same alley 
with the Hon. Simon Cameron. 

In 1825 he embarked in the publishing business in 
Philadelphia, and was engaged thus until his retire- 
1867. During that time he 
printed the Philadelphian, a weekly Presbyterian jour- 
nal; “ Hazard’s Miscellany,” a well-known collection 
of papers on colonial history; the Colonization Record, 


ment from active life in 


the organ of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, 
and other valuable publications. Among the large 
number of apprentices who passed through Mr. Geddes’ 
offices were many who have since attained honorable 
The late Alexander Cummings, for- 
mer publisher of the Budletin; ex-Councilman Thos. 
W. Barlow; W.S. Fortescue, an ex-Mayor of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas; Eugene H. Munday, manager of the 
Collins & M’Leester Type Foundry; John Fasy, the 
rapid compositor, and others, were formerly apprentices 
to Mr. Geddes. 

Prior to his connection with the North Broad Street 
Presbyterian Church, of which he is the oldest mem- 
ber, Mr. Geddes was for twenty-five years a trustee of 
the old Pine Street Church. He is now President of 
the First Day Sabbath-School Society. For a long 
time he has been a prominent member of the Odd 
Fellows’ organization, and is a Past Grand Master of 
the State body. Mr. Geddes’ faculties are still active ; 
he reads the newspapers daily, and keeps himself in- 
formed regarding public events.—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


positions in life. 


ee — 

A PAPER that resists the action of both fire and water 
has, it is said, been recently invented in Germany by a 
Herr Ladewigg. The manufacture is accomplished by 
mixing 25 parts of asbestos fibre with from 25 to 30 
parts of aluminum sulphate, and the mixture is mois. 
tened with chloride of zinc and thoroughly washed in 
water; it is then treated with a solution of one part of 
resin soap in eight or ten parts of a solution of pure 
aluminum sulphate; after which it is manufactured 
into paper like ordinary pulp. 





THE WICKED REPORTER. 
When an eminent man gets himself in a hole 
Through an interview hastily caught, or 
When his ideas don't flow—through too much of the bow], 
It’s always the wicked reporter. 
If he says a good thing and it’s off the first page 
He's as mad as a Hun ora Tartar; 
But when his wild drivel's made clever and sage, 
Why, its never the thoughtful reporter. 


When Midas, on Christmas eve, ringing his bell, 
Tips the clerks with his usual hauteur, 

And the office boy visits the sanctum to tell, 
It’s always the prying reporter. 

But when Midas fails, his son goes to the deuce, 
Or the coachman runs off with his daughter, 
And the story's told shortly—with every excuse 

It’s never the kindly reporter. 


When actresses come, with new wardrobes and roles, 
Each with ’Arrys in plaids to support her, 
And the flash preacher questions the chance of their souls, 
How they worry the truthful reporter. {thrashed, 
But when wardrobes won't draw, when the leading man’s 
Ora wolf comes in the garb of exhorter, 
And the newspapers publish how badly they’re smashed, 
Then its always the lying reporter. 


The dull public praises the structure and style, 
Without thought for the hod and the mortar; 

His creations themselves with the editor smile, 
And forget all about the reporter. 

But above there’s a saintly recorder of things, 
With the justice that knowledge has taught her. 

W ho there is put down for the best set of wings? 
You ask, and you'll find the reporter. 

The Judge. 


io 
WHAT VO. AND MO. MEAN. 

The average reader and book-buyer is constantly put 
to his wit’s end to decide what constitutes a duodecimo, 
a 16mo., an octavo, a crown octavo, ete. In truth, there 
is absolutely no fixed law which governs this question. 
Presumably the size of a book is determined by the 
number of folds of the paper which forms a signature, 
but the length and breadth of paper vary so greatly 
that the number of folds really indicates nothing of 
the size of a book’s page. In England they have just 
made an attempt to fix a new scale of standards, as 
follows: 


NAME. WRITTEN. HEIGHT. 
Large Folio, la. fol over 18 inches. 
Folio, fol. below 18 inches. 
Small Folio, . sm. fol below 13 inches. 
Large Octavo la. 8vo. below 11 inches. 
Octavo, 8vo below 9% inches. 
Small Octavo, sm. 8vo. below 8 inches. 
Duodecimo, 12mo. below 7 inches. 
Decimo-Octavo. 18mo. is 6 inches. 
Minimo, ..mo below 6 inches. 
Large Quarto, ..la. 4to below 15 inches. 
Quarto, oe 4to below 11 inches. 
Small Quarto, .......sm. 4to. below 8 inches. 

simian line 


THE first daily newspaper published in Boston ap- 
peared on October 6, 1796. It was called the Polar 
Star and Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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THE LATE DR. WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 
PARENTS, BIRTH AND BIRTHPLACE. 

William Chambers was born April 16, 1800, in that 
agreeable, trout-fishing little town, situate by the soft- 
flowing Tweed, called Peebles, or anciently Pebles. In 
this place, he complacently says, his ancestors had 
dwelt from time immemorial, the great man among 
them being “ William de la Chaumbre, Bailif e Bur- 
gois de Pebles,’ who appears in the list of those who 
signed bonds of allegiance (not a very creditable pro- 
ceeding, if history says true) to Edward I., 1296. His 
mother, Jean Gibson, was descended from the farming 
class, and had no doubtful ancestors of the grand sort 


“ 


like her husband, but her son says she was “a gentle, 
ladylike person, slender in frame, punctiliously tasteful 
in dress, and beautiful in features.” 
in alluding to her marriage, “It might have been safe 
to say that her union had been ill-fated.” In fact, 
William’s father was an easy-osy individual, and always 


He modestly hints, 


seemed well pleased when he was giving the “ jars and 
barrels a lift.” But he was conscientious, his son says 
accurate, upright, a fine player on the flute, and dab- 
bled in astronomy with no less a personage than that 
great, but unfortunate African traveler, Mungo Park, 
Being mixed 
up in the weaving business as an agent, when the 


who was a doctor in Peebles at the time 


power-loom was introduced he came to grief, and then 
set up as adraper, but did not succeed. In fact, the 
world was too much for him, and the keeping of the wolf 
from the door ultimately devolved on Mrs. Chambers. 
But enough of this. 
WILLIAM AT KIRSTY CRANSTOUN’S SCHOOL, 

This lady was a venerable widow, who, according to 
her own account, was qualified to carry forward her 
pupils as far as reading the Bible; but to this profi- 
ciency there was the reasonable exception of leaving 
out difficult words, such as Maher-shalal-hash-buz! 
He next went to the burgh school. Gray, the master 
of this seminary, was a noted disappearer when under 
the fond sway of Mr. Barleycorn, but often came to 
school tipsy, and gave great amusement to the boys by 
his drunken antics. The worthy magistrates and coun- 
cil being his “jolly companions every one,” he did as 
he liked, for Satan would not reprove sin! Our hero 
did little good in this seminary. He next essayed the 
grammar school. Here he got a little Latin, but made 
small progress, either from inattention or incapacity, 
he says. This he bitterly regretted afterwards, as he 
found even the very meagre store of Latin he had ac- 
quired of great value when thrown on the world. The 
young scholar, it will be seen, had not as yet shown 
any uncommon powers. Some lads are slow in matur- 
ing, therefore parents should not lose heart because 





their youngsters do not blaze out like stars when at 
school. 
AS AN APPRENTICE BOOKSELLER, 

Passing the bookselling shop of Mr. John Suther- 
land, Calton Street, one day (the family having left 
Peebles), William noticed an announcement in the 
window, “An Apprentice Wanted ;” so next morning, 
accompanied by his mother, he waited on that gentle- 
man. Mr. Sutherland was well pleased with the ap- 
pearance of the applicant, and engaged him at once. 
He was to serve five years at four shillings a week. 
Eighteen months after this the family left Edinburgh 
for Joppa Pans, where his father had secured the post 
of commercial manager. William had now to fend for 
himself, so he took up his residence with a poor widow 
in the West Port, a decent Peebles body ; and as his 
four shillings were all he had to live on, and eighteen 
pence out of that sum weekly to be paid for his lodg- 
ing, with little help from home, we may well suppose 
he did not acquire any very gouty tendencies under 
this state of matters. Even here, however, his cha- 
racter as a saver comes out, for his brother Robert at 
one time saw the sum of twenty-five shillings in his 
possession, all saved off the weekly wage of four shil- 
lings! It must be stated, however, that our William 
went every Sunday to Joppa Pans, where his mother 
did not allow him to want, thus helping his weekly 
wage. To the decent Peeblean widow’s humble dwell- 
ing he carried all his belongings, “ consisting,” he says, 
“of a few articles of clothing and two or three books, in- 
cluding a pocket Bible—the whole contained in a small 
blue-painted box, which I carried on my shoulder along 
the Grassmarket.” The box is still to be seen in the 
Chambers Institute in Peebles, to the honor and glory 
of our William and the profit of all keen aspirants 
after the almighty dollar who may behold it! 

HE GETS A LECTURE FROM HIS FATHER, 

Here we come upon a curious incident which seems 
to be an important event in William’s career. His 
father had been a very unsuccessful servant since he 
took up the management of the affairs of Joppa Pans, 
and his spirit was stirred into rebellion by the rough 
way in which he was used for his incapacity. Conse- 
quently, says William, “‘ he objected to my ever enter- 
taining the notion of continuing to serve any one after 
my apprenticeship had expired. No amount of salary 
was to tempt me. I should strike out for myself, if it 
were only to sell books in a basket from door to door. 
There might be suffering and humiliation in the mean 
time; but I would be daily gaining experience, and, 
with prudence, accumulating means. If I behaved 
myself properly a few years would set all rights.” 
“You think it a hard business, I daresay,” he added, 
“to live in your present pinching way, scheming as to 
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buying meal and milk, and all that; but it is doing 
you an immense deal of good. It is strengthening your 
mind, and teaching you the art of thinking—that is 
the great point. You should be thankful for my not 
doing anything for you! . .. It is melancholy to see 
so many fathers spoiling their children from mistaken 
notions of kindness!” This reads queer, coming from 
a ne’er-dae-weel. But he could talk very tall about the 
almighty dollar, and spend it, too! 

After such a lecture as the above we need not be sur- 
prised at learning how our young hopeful demeaned 
himself when his apprenticeship expired, nor at his 
thus expressing himself: “ Whether influenced by my 
father’s harangues about independence, or by my own 
natural instincts, I had formed the resolution to be 
my own master, and concluded that the sooner I was 
so the better.” When he left Sutherland's employ he 
had just five shillings in his pocket, and nobody to help 
him—a fact, according to his worthy father’s previous 
dictum, for which he should have been very thankful ! 
How easy it is to talk! William’s father; we can see, 
claimed to belong to the middle class; and the son was 
no less anxious to let it be known that he did not come 
of working people—a class for whom he had little 
sympathy. 


HE STARTS A BOOKSTALL IN LEITH WALK. 

“ Without stock, capital, or shop furniture, my at- 
tempt at beginning business would almost seem like try- 
ing to make something out of nothing.” Such are the 
pointed words he uses in giving an account of his first 
adventure. Here an incident occurs which was really 
the beginning of his prosperous after-career. A travel- 
ing agent of an enterprising London publisher arrived 
in Edinburgh to make a trade sale, to whom our hero 
was recommended as a fit assistant in setting out and 
handling the stock. It took place in the Lord Nelson 
Hotel, Adam Square, where the Edinburgh booksellers 
were invited to dine sumptuously, and where they were 
well plied with good things until they got quite balmy, 
very facile, and willing to make a number of bargains 
with the smart-looking agent. The venture was a 
grand success, a large sale being effected. While pack- 
ing up the unsold stock, young Chambers told the agent 
that he had taken a shop, but that he had nothing to 
put in it—that he had no money, in fact, otherwise he 
would have bought some of his specimens. To this the 
agent replied: ‘ Well, I like that frankness; you seem 
an honest lad, and have been useful to me; so do not 
let the want of money trouble you. Select, if you please, 
ten pounds’ worth of my samples, and I will let you 
have the usual credit.” “That was the turning-point 
in my life,” our hard-headed young man says in his 
“ Memoir;” for from that time he went on and pros- 
pered, and was able, by the end of the year, to pay back 





to the friendly agent the whole of the ten pounds. 
Purchasing a few deals from a neighboring woodyard, 
he soon knocked up a stall, placed his new cockney 
wares before the passers-by one fine day in June, and 
had the satisfaction of making several sales before 
night. “ Within six months,” he says, “the most criti- 
cal part of my struggle was over.” We cannot help here 
sympathizing with the plucky young fellow; he really 
deserved success. 
AS COMPOSITOR, PRESSMAN AND BOOKBINDER,. 

Buying books in sheets and binding them himself, 
he now added to his profits; for the cost of binding 
bore heavily on him. He had never bound books him- 
self, but he had seen it done in his frequent visits to a 
bookbinder’s establishment ; and when he fell in, for- 
tunately, with a set of bookbinder’s tools, his indomi- 
table industry and pluck carried him through, and he 

yas thus able to save threepence or fourpence a volume 
on the new books he sold. Our young man found stall- 
keeping a most agreeable pastime, in which, apparently, 
there was much to divert and amuse, But he hada 
good deal of idle time, which he sometimes employed 
in copying poems and prose in a fine hand, and selling 
them for albums. He says, “If I spent days over the 
manufacture of a few verses, which sold for only a 
single shilling, it was employment—better than sitting 
vaguely idle.” Well said, dear William; you were a 
brick for making money, and no mistake! 

Now he tells us, “I had a secret yearning to procure 
a press and types.” Falling in with an infinitesimally 
small printer who was willing to sell out, he bought his 
stock for three pounds. With a press 18 inches by 12, 
and 380 pounds of Brevier type pretty well “ beetled,” 
a pair of cases, but no frame, which he made for 
himself, a brass composing-stick, quoins, iron chase, 
a roller, and a pound-weight of printing ink, he 
started his printing money-battle. He had often nar- 
rowly watched, in Ruthven’s printing office, the ma- 
neeuvres of the compositors, and was able, after a time, 
for his progress was slow, to set up a liliputian song- 
book, print off 750 copies, bind them, and sell them at 
a shilling, realizing nine pounds by the venture. He 
acknowledges that it was a sorry production, but allow- 
ances must be made. What an amount of work this 
spec. must have cost him! Is there any wonder that 
our hard-headed William ultimately made a fortune? 

We add no more, for we haveso far shown the man and 
his struggles, and the stuff he was made of. Whoever 
desires to follow in his gear-gathering steps may con- 
sult the “ Memoir” for further wrinkles ; we have only 
given a hint or two. Certainly William Chambers was 
an honest man, and fought his money-battle fairly to 
the last. May he have many like followers! Amen.- 
A Septuagenarian, in the Scottish Typographical Circular, 
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THE EDITOR CLEANS OUT HIS DESK. 
Circulars galore, a ton or more, 
A labor league’s reports; 
Of almanacs several stacks, 
A red text-book on sports. 


A legal brief, a word on beef, 
Some verses based on snow; 

Their rhymes were bad, their tone too sad, 
Their feet too lame to go. 


A toothache cure, not very sure 
To ease the victim’s pain ; 

Receipts for gas, which show, alas ! 
The bills are on the gain. 

Some copy old, from one who told 
What women ought to wear ; 

A poet’s card—he worked too hard, 
And climbed the golden stair. 

A worthless note from one who wrote 
He'd pay the claim next day ; 

He never paid, but slyly stayed 
Out of the holder's way. 

Missives a score, from some old bore, 
His fad the rights of man; 

A line or two from one who knew 
“You'd like a black and tan.”’ 

A letter from Terrapin Tom, 
Who teaches how to cook ; 

A bid to dine and drink some wine 
With the author of a book. 


All this odd lot the editor got 
When he cleaned his desk of stuff ; 
’Tis thus he fills an acre of tills, 
Yet hasn't half room enough. 
MAURICE PERKINS. 
-e- 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

“TAIL PULLING” is the English name for that sort 
of journalism which consists in writing the personal 
biographies of those who like to see their names in 
print, for a consideration. 

Frew more distressing typographic blunders have ap- 
peared than one which was recently found in the New 
York Herald. A venerable and revered prelate of 
the Catholic Church was designated as the “ Vicar 
Apostate.” 

A YOUTH, just launching out in trade, 
Untoa wealthy merchant said: 

“Pray, tell me, sir, what you profess 

To call the secret of success? "’ 

The merchant's eyes with pleasure shone, 
As he replied in earnest tone: 

* The simplest thing in trade, I think, 
You'll find it, sir, in printer’s ink.” 

MonkKeEYs, like alligators, are contributing their skins 
to promote artistic effects. Handsome books and al- 
bums are now bound in “ Jocko’s” hide. Hitherto his 
skin has only been utilized while it was on his back, 
and in connection with a barrel-organ and a son of 
sunny Italy. Now that another branch of art claims 
him, he may find that the law of a survival of the 
fittest does not apply to him. 





IF called upon to name the most repulsive little animal 
in nature, we should be inclined to award that distine- 
tion to the fiddler crab, that has now, for the first time, 
made its appearance in art. Two of the new Christmas 
cards are decorated with it. 


AN important point of law, as it affects printers, has 
recently been judicially decided in the United States 
Courts. A printer, who had undertaken to produce a 
large number of almanacs by a given date, failed to do 
so, and his client refused to receive them, a suit by the 
printer to recover expenses being the result. But the 
judge before whom the case was tried not only decided 
against the printer in respect to the goods in dispute, 
but also on the second issue that he was liable for 
whatever loss of profit his client may have incurred 
through his failure to execute the order. The decision 
should be a warning to printers of the responsibility 
they incur by making promises impossible of fulfilment. 
—Exchange. 

-e- 
OBITUARY. 

Dr. Frank B. Green, late editor of the Rockland County (N. 
Y.) Journal, is dead. 

Charles H. Marot, publisher of the Gardeners’ Monthly, died 
at his home in Philadelphia, on December 21, in the sixty-third 
year of hisage. 

George O. Wallace, of the firm of N. W. Ayer & Son, adver- 
tising agents, died at his home in Philadelphia, on December 
28, aged thirty-seven years. 

The funeral of Capt. Franz F. Bechlin, late editor of the 
Bucks County Mirror, took place in Philadelphia, on Saturday, 
December 10, The services at the house were conducted ac- 
cording to the ritual of the order of the Sons of Progress by 
Past Grand Master M. K. Cohan, in the English language, and 
there were services at the grave in the German language. 
Capt. Bechlin was an honest editor, true to his convictions of 
duty, and faithful to every trust. He was stern to the wrong- 
doer, but gentle and forbearing to the erring and unfortunate. 

Close his eyes, his work is done; 
What to him is friend or foeman, 
Rise of moon or set of sun, 
Hand of man or kiss of woman ? 
Trust him to the hand that made him; 
Mortal love weeps idly by. 

The Galveston papers announce the death of Major Benja- 
min Rush Plumley. A half-century ago Major Plumley was a 
prominent business man and newspaper writer of this city. 
He was one of the original Boston Dial men, and, if we mis- 
take not, he was the last survivor of that remarkable coterie 
of literary people, of which Margaret Fuller and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson were members. His oriental poems, of which “Selim 
and His Horse’’ is the best known, were first published in the 
Atlantic Monthly. Major Plumley was a New Jersey Quaker, 
and an original abolitionist. During the war he held the nomi- 
nal position of Chief of Freedmen’s Schools on the staff of 
Gen. Banks at New Orleans, but in reality he had control of 
all civic affairs, and was, after the general commanding the 
department, the most potential man in Louisiana. He wasa 
man of rare talent and splendid oratory. Had he devoted 
himself exclusively to literature, he would have ranked among 
the highest. 


ie 

FLoyp, MCLELLAN & FoNTIE have opened a job- 
printing office in Columbus, Ga., known as the “ Queen 
City Printing House.” 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 
C. F. Barrett is offering the Poz*, of Washington, Kansas, for 
sale. . 
Owen Bros., of Lima, O., have purchased the News, of Stock- 
ton, Kan. 
Stair Brothers, printers, of Howell, Mich., have dissolved 


W.H. D. Shockey will soon publish the Shockeyville (Kan.) 
Independent. 

The Lyons (Kan.) Democrat will hereafter be known as the 
Soldiers’ Tribune. 

The Ledger, of Hempstead, Texas, has been removed to Rock- 
dale, in the same State. 

Des Moines, Iowa, will soon be proud of the publication of a 
sixteen-page semi-monthly paper. 

George F. Breder has purchased the Egg Harbor Zeitgeist 
and will edit and publish it in future. 

The Eagle, of Webster, Kan., proposes to soar away and build 
its new nest at Stockton, in the same State. 

The Quakertown (Pa.) Free Press is well printed ; it is pretty 
as a young Quaker maiden at yearly meeting. 

Kansas can beat the world in naming newspapers. The latest 
to claim public attention is the Emporia Fanatic. 

The Ashland (Pa.) Local has passed into the hands of the 
“ Ashland Local Publishing Co.,”’ L. W. Gheen retiring. 

The New York ‘Herald has the satisfaction of enjoying two 
libel suits; one for a quarter and the other for a half a million. 

Middletown, Pa., is a prosperous place. The advertisers are 
so importunate that the Journal has been enlarged to fourteen 
pages. 

The Ashland (Pa.) Advocate is celebrating its twenty-fourth 
birthday. It is a pretty, and in all respects an excellent news- 
paper. 

Col. John A. Joyce, who recently attempted to edit a Lead- 
ville paper, has resigned. The air, at 10,000 feet above the sea 
level, is too thin. 

The Atlantic Journal, of May’s Landing, N. J., has been pur- 
chased by A. M. Heston, who will remove the office, on January 
1, 88, to Atlantic City. 

A new organ for colored people is being started in New York. 
It has had sixteen predecessors, each of which, like a good 
child, died while young. 

The “ New York News Company ”’ announces the publication 
of the Centre Table, a weekly, and the Ticket Agent and Tra- 
velers’ Guide, a new monthly. 

Kansas has baptized two new papers; that at Horton is 
called the Headlight, while that at Caney enjoys the poetic 
designation of the Sunbeam. 

The CrRcuLAR is pleased to welcome The Press and the Prin- 
ter,”’ a weekly journal devoted to the printing and stationery 
trades, published at Keene, N. H. 

White Cloud, Kan., has a new paper, with the unique title of 
the Resurrection. The CIRCULAR trusts that, having once risen 
from the dead, it will die no more. 

The firm of Bonham & Co., publishers of the Deadwood (D. 
T.) Pioneer, is dead; but it has risen again, with new life, as 
the “ Pioneer Publishing Company.” 


J. D. Berry has purchased the interest of D. P. Stentz and R. 
M. Berry in the Coke Country Chronicle, of Connellsville, Pa., 
and is now the sole owner of that property. 


The London (Eng.) City Press states that the Right Honorable 
the Lord Mayor has promised to preside at the next anniver- 
sary festival of the Printers’ Pension, Almshouses and Orphan 
Asylum Corporation. 





A Nebraska paper announces that “ for the first time in ten 
years all the Omaha editors have agreed on one question.” 
Such an event must be a precursor of the millennium. 

The Christian Reformer will cease to appear at the close of 
the present year, and well it may. There is no necessity for 
reforming Christians; it is sinners that need to be reformed. 

C. I. Leonard is the new editor of the Citra (Fla.) New Pra. 
His predecessor, James R. White, an accomplished electrician, 
has returned to his first love, and is now playing with the 
forked lightning. 

The editor of the Reading (Pa.) Herald magnanimously an- 
nounces that if Mr. Geo. W. Childs consents to be a candidate 
for the Presidency, he will not run against him. We trust that 
Mr. Childs is grateful. 

The Trenton (N. J.) Sunday Advertiser reached high-water 
mark (8,000 copies), with twenty-four pages, in its issue of De- 
cember 18. This speaks well for the enterprise of its proprietor, 
A. M. Clarke, and the liberality of the Trenton tradespeople, 
who mostly occupy its pages. 

The Camp News, the national organ of the Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, published in this city by H. J. Stager, of the 
American Printing House, has entered upon its twenty-second 
year, and will hereafter be issued semi-monthly, instead of 
monthly, in an enlarged form, without any increase in price. 

Early in January, 1888, the Greenville Democrat will be pub- 
lished at Greenville, Miss., by the “Greenville Newspaper and 
Printing Co.’ It will be a six-column, eight-page, bhome-print 
weekly newspaper, devoted to the interests of its town and 
vicinity. W. A. Cooper will have editorial charge. 


A charter has been procured for the “* Catholic Total Absti- 
nence News Company.”’ The paper is a weekly and displays 
fine ability. The charter members are John H. Campbell, Rev. 
John J. Eleock, William J. Campbell, Dr. Michael O'Hara, 
Henry 8. McCaffrey, Hugh McCaffrey, John O'Callahan, J. 
Washington Logue, William E. Hickey, James J. Bradley, John 
McMahon and William J. Power. Harry J. Ford, formerly of 
the Baltimore American and Sun, has become managing editor. 


The Schuylkill Weekly Republican, of Pottsville, Pa., on De- 
cember 17, its fifteenth birthday, changed its form from a nine- 
column folio to asix-column quarto. Improvements in method 
and matter have been made, and the editor and proprietor, Mr. 
J. H. Zerbey, says: 

Three years ago the mother Schuylkill Republican gave birth 
to a promising young daily, the care of which, in its infancy, 
compelled us to neglect the parent for the time being; but now 
that the infant so prominently demonstrates its ability to hold 
its own place in the world, the weekly will once again be run 
independent of its offspring, and have its garments and con- 
tents specially prepared for itself. Profiting by the experience 
had in coddling the Daily until it could walk and talk for itself, 
the Weekly is enabled to present now to its readers a better 
class of literary work than ever before, and we bespeak for it, 
in its new form, a hearty appreciation from every quarter. 

; snaiindaeag alanine 
THE DEVIL’S REVENGE. 
A PRINTER'S devil was pierced to the heart 
With the charms of a dear little miss. 
Quoth he to the lass, ** My dear, ere we part, 
Let us seal our love with a kiss.” 
But the maiden replied, as the imp she eyed, 
* Dost think I'd let you revel 
Where others before you have vainly tried ? 
Nay, nay; I'll not kiss the devil.” 
Years passed away, and the sweet little lass 
Became an old, sorrowful maid. 
Riches she had, but then, alas! 

Her beauty had all decayed. 

Once again they met, and fain the old maid 

Would recall the former issue ; 

But the devil replied, as the old maid he eyed, 

“No; the devil now wouldn't kiss you!” 
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LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 





Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The January number of Lippincott’s is exceedingly interest- 
ing and valuable. “Check and Counter-Check,” by Brander 
Matthews and George H. Jessop, is bright and humorous; 
Judge Tourgee's second instalment of ** With Guage and Swal- 
low”’ is a thrilling war story; the venerable W. H. Furness’s 
will well repay perusal; and the other 
stories, sketches, Monthly Gossip and Book Talk, complete an 
admirable number. 


** Reminiscences 


Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. Croly Publishing Co. 
Giodey’s for January isa treasure. “'Two Sides toa Question” 
is ably written by Mrs. Croly; Myra Sawyer Hamlin’s con- 
tinued story, “A Battle for Birthright,’’ maintains its interest ; 
Frances A. Shaw's “ Half-Hours with Classic Authors’"’ begins 
with Virgil; the girls will be improved by Aunt Amanda's 
“Home and Society Manners,” and all readers will be satisfied 
and pleased with the entire volume. 
New York. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


The American Bookmaker. 
The Paper World. 


Howard Lockwood, 
Clark W. Bryan & Co. 





FOR 
NOR SALE CHEAP. 


One Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder Press, bed 34x52; 
price $600. Address 


SALE. 


G. J. W., care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





SALE -AN OLD-ESTABLISHED BOOK AND JOB 
printing office in Philadelphia, containing Adams, cylin- 
der and job presses, anda large assortment of book and job 
type, doing a protitable business; a rare opportunity. Sold 
only on account of age. Address 
SOLID, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





AND EXCHANGE OFFICE. — WE 
a have newspaper offices for sale or exchange in all parts ot 
the United States. Any one wishing to buy; editors wishing to 
sell; write forterms. We have a lung list of parties who have 
signified a desire to purchase newspaper plants. 

J. & C. NISSLEY, P. O. Box 197, Harrisburg, Pa. 


bo gg eget SALE 





POR SALE—RARE CHANCE. GILT-EDGED SUNDAY 
newspaper and job office. Perfectly fitted up. New 
presses, folder, engine, boiler, and material. Largest circula- 
tion and liberal advertising at high rates. Sickness in family 
only cause of sale. Can be bought for $9,000, $3,000 of which 
can remain on notes for two years. Address 
BUSLNESS, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


WANTS. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER, WITH EXPERIENCE IN BOTH 
he positions, wishes a situation as superintendent or fore- 
man with a reliable house. Satisfactory reference. Address 

B, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





Ware A COMPETENT LITHOGRAPHER WANTS 
a situation as foreman or manager of a Glass or lron* 
Sign Manufactory. Has been manager of a first-class establish- 
ment for seven years. Address 
* LITHOGRAPHER, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





A. HANKEY. Established 1844. jJO. X. ROGERS. 


A. HANKEY & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Machine Knives 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


ALSO 


PAPER MILL ENGINE ROLL BARS AND BED PLATES, 


a 


Paper Trimming and Bookbinders’ Knives. 
Rag, Rope and Straw Cutter Knives. 
Planing and Moulding Machine Knives. 
Stave, Hoop and Shingle Knives. 
Veneer and Leather Splitting Knives. 
SHEAR BLADES. 


a 


OLD KNIVES CAREFULLY RE-TEMPERED AND RE-GROUND, 


Wonzs ar 022) Tue fh, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ALSO AT 


ROCHDALE, WORCESTER COUNTY, MASS. 





F° KR SALE—AN OLD-ESTABLISHED AND WELL- 
equipped newspaper and job office at the county-seat of 
one of the growing New Jersey counties. The newspaper is 
the official organ of the county, and has a circulation equal to 
all the other newspapers of the county combined. Net profits 
$1,800 to $2,000 per annum. Private and famliy reasons for sell- 
ing. Address PUBLISHER, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


JAMES ARNOLD, 


531 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





BLANK BOOKS # 
* PAPER RULING, 


Numbering and Perforating for the Trade. 








GHALLEN’S ADVERTISING RECORD. 


Registers the space, position, rate, number 
of insertions (date of first and last), with 
ruled columns, showing to the eye when 
the advertisement begins and ends. In- 
dispensable to avoid errors and insure pay- 
ment, 


CHALLEN'S SUBSCRIPTION RECORD, 


One entry does for four years, and by first 
letter and first vowel a name or the post 
office can be instantly found. 





ere Ey, 
G 


S 
SUBSCRIPTION 


Werehss 

The above books (9x12) are indexed through, to enter names 
alphabetically and to arrange advertisements and subscriptions 
for quick reference. 

Over three thousand Newspapers and Periodicals use these books. 

Prices each, 100 pages, half roan, $2; 200 pages, $3; 300 pages, 
$4; 400 pages, $5. 

Supplied at publisher’s price by 








Ww. C. BLELOCH, 
617 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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PARGAINS# 


 Second-Hand Presses, Ete. 


GORDON PRESSES 
One Half-medium Gordon Press, 13x19, with steam fixtures; 
in good order. 
One Eighth-medium Gordon Press, 7x11, with steam fixtures; 
in excellent order. 
BROWN & CARVER CUTTER— 
One 82-inch Brown & Carver Cutter, with steam fixtures; 
good and cheap. 
WASHINGTON HAND PRESSES— 
One 8-col. Hoe Washington Hand-Press, platen 25x39; in ex- 
cellent order. 
One 7-col. Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 23x35; in good 
order. 
GLOBE JOB PRESS— 
One Quarter-mediuim Globe Job Press, 16x16 inches inside 


chase ; with fountain and steam fixtures; in excellent order 


for fine work ; $175. 
LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. inside chase, with 
fountain and all attachments ; $200. 
ADAMS BOOK PRESS— 
One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; in good order. 
One 2-roller Adams, 19x25; in good order. 
NEWSPAPER FOLDING MACHINE— 
Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 32x45; folds long mail size: 
five folds; in first-class order; $275. 
RUGGLES JOB PRESSES— 
One Ruggles Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 
tures; in thorough good order; $100. 
One Card and Billhead Press, size 434x734 in. inside chase ; 
good order ; $60. 
STANDING PRESSES (for Dry Pressing)— 
One Riehl Standing Press. with ratchet-wheel; all iron; bed 
27x46 inches. 
One Standing Press, wood platen and bed, iron rods ; double- 
geared ; size 15x20 inches. 
SHERIDAN CUTTING MACHINE— 
One 32-inch Sheridan Cutter, for power; good order; $175. 
RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, side handwheel ; in good order ; $75. 
One 24-inch Riehl Express Cutter, steam-power ; good order. 
One 24-inch Riehl Express Cutter, hand-power ; good as new. 
GAGE PAPER CUTTER— 
One 30-inch Gage Cutter: $45. 
PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 
One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy's); $18. 
HICKOK RULING MACHINE— 
One Single Ruling Machine ; in good order; $90. 
SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 
One Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for hand-power; has 
extra head for small work; good order; $75. 
HAND STABBER 
One Sanborn Hand Stabber, all iron; nearly new ; $18. 
MONOGRAM PRESS— 
one Hickok Monogram Press. 
STAMPING PRESS— 


One Stamping or Embossing Press; size of head 64x11 in. 


Ww. C. BLELOCH, 
517 and 519 Minor St., PHILADELPHIA. 





DECEMBER, 1887. 


During this month we have been giving special at- 
tention to the wants of the holiday season, though regu- 
lar trade has not been neglected, and we are making 
large preparations for increased demands upon our re- 
sources, in the confidence that we shall be able to meet 
all demands. We are keeping up our stock of envelopes 
and cards, and shall continue to carry the largest line 
that can be found in any jobbbing house in this city. 
Particular attention is given to the quality of our goods 
—good paper, well gummed, nicely finished, and _per- 
fect in every particular. The increased price is not so 
very big after all, and they are fully worth the money. 
We are making some special lines which are selling 
faster than we can produce them. In special hand-made 
sizes, our full force of hands have been working extra 
hours to meet the demand, and we are turning out the 
best envelopes that can be seen anywhere. 

In Bristol boards, china, blanks, and railroad boards, 
we are replenishing our stock from the best mills in the 
country, and claim to have the largest variety in style, 
grade, color, and finish, from which printers may select, 
and our prices are guaranteed to be the lowest in this 
city or elsewhere. We carry a large line of cut cards in 
all the standard sizes, and cut to order any size on sight, 

Our ruled business headings are in style always. Our 
Westlock and Berkley brands continue in great demand 
and give complete satisfaction; though some printers 
prefer cheaper grades as costing less money and afford- 
ing more profit to them. Well, we can suit them where 
price and not quality is the object—at twelve cents a 
pound for ruled headings somebody ought to grow rich. 

It is a great convenience to printers to get just such 
quantity of a given stock as they require for immediate 
use, and they therefore appreciate the privilege of buy- 
ing exactly what they want, whether news, book, cover, 
or flat papers; one quire or more of any size, weight, or 
grade; besides having the same cut up to their liking. 
They will find ready-cut paper of various sizes and 
qualities, for circulars, checks, receipts, handbills, no- 
tices, and the hundred other uses, all ready to their 
hands. We strive to meet all wants. 

From now until the beginning of the Lenten season 
there will be multitudes of social events requiring invi- 
tations, tickets, programs, tassels, pencils, etc. We have 
the best selected stock from which to choose that can 
be desired—captivating, novel, and artistic. 


THE THOS. W. PRICE CO,, 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES WAREHOUSE. 
505 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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ae ati au LUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 
HES STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 
bromtrete at pot eh ad furnished. Combination Base and 
Printing Plate Holder; a death-blow to expensive patent 
blocks; adapted to every printing office, with or without a 
stereotype outfit. Plate Job Type; anew labor-saving feature ; 
a revolution in the manufacture, price and sale of job display 
type; electrotype or type metal. The Press-Stereotyper does 
fine printing and stereotyping; a jobber—five sizes. The Im- 
proved Conical-Screw Quoin, for beveled or straight sidesticks. 
A Superior Circular Saw for the printing office—cheap and 
durable. J. HUGHES, Inventor and Manufacturer, 
10 Spruce St., New York City. 





SOCIETY GOODS. 


J. H. WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER 


Society, Military, Naval and Ban 


Goods and Regalia 
No. 928 Arcx STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Jewels, Marks, Emblems, Flags, Banners, Laces 


Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, &c. 





When ordering, please mention the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
D333. DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 
papers in one hour, over two a second, is match- 
less. The use of every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he 
forbids. 99 years’ right, one centa name. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 





TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 
Ww. C. BLELOCH, 


6517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


sane ig ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 

. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 

nid Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 

Definitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 

tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 

of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 

dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 

ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, ete. Reduced Price, $6.00. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, ete. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10. 





THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index ; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, aes lengths. 
Nonpareil to Great Primer, per. —_ a ie. 
Two-line to 5-line, .e es») 
Six-line to 12-line, ia .s =< s 6 = ee 
Side Sticks . 6.0 aod os) eee ee 
100 yards assorted size . $4 00 
. BLE L OCH, 517 and 519 Minor St. Phila. 





TAYLOR, STILES & CO., 
+} Manufacturers nf Pepes-Custing Knives fe 








FOR BOOKINDERS PRINTERS. PAPERMAKERS AND DEALERS. 


OUR KNIVES ARE FULLY WARRANTED. 


RIEGELSVILLE, 





WARREN CO., NEW JERSEY. 
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C. SCHRAUBSTADTER, J. A. ST. JOHN, 
President. 


Treasurer. 


CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


da Dealers in 


TYPE, nasal m an MATERIAL, 


And In 


Manufacturers an 


of the 


RENOWNED COPPER. ALLOY. 





ST. Sain Mo. 


H. BARTH, Prest. W. P. HUNT, Treas 


THE 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY 


Printing Machine Works, 
201 VINE STREET, 


CINCINNATI. 


Printing Material and Machinery of all kinds, 








Established 1796, 


MACKELLAR, 
SMITHS & JORDAN 
COMPANY, 


606-614 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LEADING 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS. 





eo 


oa 


ef “+ AMERICAN + 2 
oe 





Uneven States Tree Fouwpay, 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Sts., 





NEW YORK. 





FARMER, LITTLE & 60., 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


NEW YORK. 





ALEX. M’LEESTER, 
Proprietor. 


E. H. MUNDAY, 
Bus. Manager. 


THE 
Cottins & M’Leester 
Type Founory. 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





m6) 


A 


(as 


“; TYPE FOUNDERS. 





« DICKINSON # 


‘'BYPE BOUNDERY 
236 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 











PHELPS, DALTON & CO. f 





LEWIS PELOUZE & CO,'S 
Type Foundry 
PRINTERS FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 


N. W. Cor. Third & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


All Me 








als First-Class an 
y 9 mT 


BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER, 


Great Western Type Foundry, 
115 and 117 Fifth Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


Superior CoppPer-MixeD Type 


DEALERS IN 


Kinds of Printers’ Supplies and Machinery, 
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vom mon ees, FFRANKLIN MACHINE WORES #5 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 545, 517, 519 & 524 Minor Street, | PAPER, 
— PHILADELPHIA. ENVELOPES, 
ENGRAVER OF BOOK STAMPS AND] Jy turerof the best modern im- CARDS AND 
MANUFACTURER OF Sisdece, EAtmapeasinens: Guaipenenone” CARDBOARD. 


The celebrated CORONET PAPER-CUT- 








BOOKBINDERS’ TOOLS OF EVERY TING machinery a specialty. ma 505 MINOR STREET, 
NEQUALED FACILITIES for repairing 
DESCRIPTION. — Bookbinders’ and kindred ma- PHILADELPHIA. 





J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO., WOLF BROTHERS, 
Bookbinders’ Warehouse, . . 
SIXTH & MINOR STS., PHILADELPHIA. Envelope and Paper Manufacturers 
506, 508 AND 510 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 









\Y \ Daily Capacity $00,000 Envelopes. 
TRADEMARE 4 b\ Va Cas — i @ ~—— 
vy \\\\ F~_- * 


IS PLAINLY 
STAMPED 
ON EVERY 
SKIN OF 





———— ESTABLISHED 1727.——- 


JAS. M. WILLCOX & CO.,, 
\ 5609 MINOR STREET, 

“LEDGER BRAND’ VK Manufacturers of and Dealers in 

AMERICAN BUSSIA. Fine Book & Music Papers 
a 


The Best Made W 


Correspondence Solicited for Specialties, 





Now inITS TWENTY-SECOND YEAR. | ¢. 3. spANGLER. ¢. P. SPANGLER. 


SULKLEY, ANGUEL & C0, a 


PAPER or ALL KINDS PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR E. J, SPANGLER & CO., 
: aX - and i Ws AND 


Stationers’ and Publishers’ Gazette, | 507 Mimor Street, Philadelphia. 
FIFTH & MINOR STs. A MONTHLY JOURNAL sdiiae 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Pub- 
— lishers, Stationers, Lithographers, Book- Manufacturers of 
binders, Papermakers, and the kindred 
industries. 
PAPER AND RAGS Joe ams: { $100.8 Year, in advance. ENVELOPES, TAGS, GLOVE, 
| * ) Single Number, 10 cents. 
OF ALL KINDS, | Address all communications to l SEED, COIN, SEGAR AND 
‘ W. C. BLELOCH, Publisher, 
523 Commerce Street, 517 Minor St., Philadelphia. ; TOBACCO BAGS. 





















wr pA — In Minor Street a Printer or Bookbinder can buy a com- 
Ai Bo) plete outfit for his Printing Office or Bindery, and all the 
ang EY 


material he will need to keep them running. 











PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 201 
> MINOR STREET, FPHILATD/A. |< 
Ww. C. BLELOCH’S 
PrinterS Warehouse, 

















» g M 9 
CPAERCUAS 


COMPLETE 
OUTFITS FURNISHED. 


TYPE, 


PRINTING MACHINERY, 








ESTIMATES 
MADE ON APPLICATION 


AND 


MATERIAL 


PROMPTLY SUPPLIED, 











AT THE CORRESPONDENCE 
Lowest RATES. SOLICITED. 
me (Copa : 











515, 517 AND 519 MINOR S STREET. 


Office of the “ PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR,” now in its 22d year. 


——} > — 


Address W. C. BLELOCH, 


517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





SIXTH STREET, OPPOSITE MINOR. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSE, 18 S. SIXTH ST., AND 9 DECATUR ST., PHILA. 


Largest Manufacturers of Fine Writing Paper in the world, Product 24 Tons Daily. 


MILLS, HOLYOKE, MASS. 

















All Manner of Flat and Ruled Papers, Linens, No.1 Colored, 
White and Tinted Bristol Board, Bankers’ Linen 


Ledger Paper, Fine Box Papers, Etc. 
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THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE C0. BAXTER STEAM ENGINES, 9° roti 


PULLEYS, 


108-116 Franklin Street, GAS ENGINES, | secre HANGERS 
. : P , , : PUMPS, 
as ce tig Vertical and Horizontal Engines and Boilers, = PY’ NStorors. 


AND 
woond TYPE, FRANK TOOMEY, GENERAL SUPPLIES. 
BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 20-HAND ENGINES. 


Engravers’ Use. hasitr Engine. 131 North Third St., Philadelphia. " gona for Catalogue. 


LEDGER SHOW PRINT, WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


Engraver on Wood, 











LEDGER BUILDING 612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
4 ( ent 
. . : ie 709 SANSOM STREET AUXILIARY SHEETS. 
> r 2TpP ; We print the following sizes, measure 13 
PHILADELPHIA, PHILADELPHIA. ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
Is prepared to furnish all kinds of Late of Ledger Building. folio, 5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7- 





column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 


PRINTING, | goytwier, wecay & co, | oe 


AT SHORT NOTICE, Prices 5 haute and eS of Better A eg fur- 














IN THE BEST STYLE, Bin ed by any 
ON REASONABLE TERMS FOR CASH. ae am, Any other information wanted will be 
eich 388 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. cheerfully given by 
J. H. ALEXANDER, BENNY SALINGER, 
Manager. Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. Superintendent. 





THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO., HANSON BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


fo 
+ (ARD$+AND + CARD + BOARDS # | JELECTROTYPERS, 
For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 704 Sansom Street, 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. PHILADELPHIA, 


IN AND BRASS OILERS, VARIOUS SIZES, ALLEY CABINETS— 
T For sale by W.C. BLELOCH, X To — rv: Single or Double Galleys, $8.00 
517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. . BLELOCH, 517 and 516 Minor St., Phila. 


COOK’S STEAM TUBE CLEANER 


For Upright and Horizontal Boilers. 


























——) 
NEAT, DURABLE, CERTAIN. “fF No Moisture in or Contraction of the Tubes, 


The Only Cleaner that effectively See that ‘Cook’s Patent, August 3d, 1886,” 
introduces Hot Air in connec- 14 . sie eile Baek 
tion with Dry Steam. \ is cast on the r Jacke 


STEPHEN §. COOK & C0., No. (49 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS sii.nc"ses.catensively. cn al 


machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 

merits, they have oy ~ d themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 

rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 
watching or attention. 




















Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 
Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W. ¢. BLELOCG, 
and others. Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


H. F. HART, Rochester,N. Y. 











FPRiNTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


























e7ertes 


A. G. 





* * * . + * * * . oF * * 





FOR 
PUBLISHERS, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 





MAP PUBLISHERS, 


COTTON AND WOOLEN 








ELLIOT. J. B. MITCHELL. 




















( ORS jRBS: A) 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


ye 





* * * * * * * * * * . * 





FOR 
GROCERS, 
DRUGGISTS, 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, te=—=ayee=—=aK ne= ar 8 ne aK ne ane ge aK Be 


PAPER 


4 


JEWELERS & SILVERSMITHS, 


DRY GOODS AND 
NOTION DEALERS, 



















































































MANUFACTURERS, |3€=—=3%#¢X€=—-3K3 2e= 3k # 29x 4 te axe ne aK e=— aK DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, AND ALL OTHERS. 
io ee ee a 
Samples Sent on Solicitation. Soy eels Orders by Mail filled with Care. 
th Sixth St 
UALS alb} Cor. Jayne St. PHILADELPHIA. Fa LANA 
. 
DAS sx ~~ == a _— LZeGOr: 
* whe 3 THE CHEAPEST AND BEsT | 
+ ; IN USE FOR PRINTERS. i 
“AX ® j =" efo 
KY ‘ MANUFACTURED BY \- 
te ; Kos 
Ro j GODFREY & CO., & 
6 t . 
a } 325 Walnut Street, ¢ 
| PRICE, 30 CTS. PER POUND. + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
kya > S29 DORON 












For Sale also by W. C. BLELOCH, 






517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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Dc WILSON PRINTING INK C0 ss 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








> oH oH + HoH HoH 6-H +H + + HoH oH oH oa INK |. 


— a PRINTING INK : eS 


| 

| 
' 
y 
. 


Sn i ii: i ii ts ~-o+eo+o+ ooo oo or oor O-0-0-40-+-G0- 


Mo. 98 BULTON STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Act KINDS OF LETTER PRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


AND VARNISHES ON HAND AND MADE TO SPECIAL ORDER. 


“RIVAL? PAPER CUTTER. 


Mechanical Movement Patented June 15, 1886. 








Light, 24-inch, will square 24 inches, Weight 600 Ibs. 


_— wae = se 30-inch, ee ee 30 ee se 728 ee 
y her’ 

4 TORS § PATEN > Heavy, extra finish, 30-inch, will square 30 inches. 
Wii iy ars ss 33-inch, « ss 33 « 


Larger Sizes Built to Order. 
rn — 


y gH “RIVAL” has all the improvements of other cutters, 
: suchassliding motion of knife, side and back gauges, etc.; 

also has brass rules inserted in front and back tables. In 

design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and 
material it is first-class. Its claims to superiority over other cut- 
ters are based on the patented mechanical movement for operat- 
ing the knife,consisting in the novel arrangement of a disc having 
anti-friction steel rollers. This disc is secured to the end of 
lever-shaft, as shown in cut. By this arrangement four inches 
thickness of paper can be cut with perfect ease. 


P. A. NOYES & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 
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New « Bare « PASTENER. 





Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 





« BRONZE + POWDERS * 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES. 


>-><- 


No. 6,000 Rich Gold, - $2.50 Per Pound. 
“ ton * “ - 2v0 * - 
a. = - Bo Tbe - 
* ia T° “ - 1§0 * * 

* ae. - = - 1.25 “ . 
‘i. “ ” - 1.00 “* " 


No. 6,000 represents the finest 
equal to, in all respects, 
10,000 or higher. 

Deep Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronzes at same rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
faces; the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 
surfaces. 


Bronze in this market, and is 
if not better, than any marked No. 


for Pure Silver), 


EEE — <2) aa 


NEW MACHINE FOR STITCHING BOOKS. 


HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 
stitching blank books of every kind, as 
well as pamphlets and books of all 
kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 

thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired length up to three-quarters of an 
inch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is re wired they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-Power Machine, - =- $60. 


Complete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 
= $50. 


Foot-Power Machine, - 
With Stand and Table. 








EE 


READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 


QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IM NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 
The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase. 

















Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
ink, ete., and one 6-inch 
roller frame accompanies 


PRICES: 


=>} 8x33 in. , iron frame, $35 

16x33 ** 5O 
8x33 ‘** without frame, 20 
16x33 i) - i 30 





A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong, 


Price, Without Lamp, 75 Cents. 
By Mail, $1.00. 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE FOR SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


517 & 519 MINOR ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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W ROUGHT-IRON 


SQUARE AND TRUE, AND MADE OF 


WARRANTED 
Z Pair of Twin Chases. 
= No Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. 
. 1, 17 x 21 15 x 8% 
a 2, 20 x 25 is x 10% 
as 3, . .24 x 29 22 x 12% 
% 4, 26 x 34 2334 x 15 
oe « & 29 x 42 2634 x 19 
= (6, 32 x 47 2934 x 2134 
Z 4 T, 35 x 51 B2%q x 2344 
- ? 8, 38 x 55 3546 x 2544 
ate 41 x 60 38h4 x 2734 


IRON 
7 
° 


14g IN 
OLD OD OWT 
oS ot 


1 IN. 


14 IN. 


Zz 

$ No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 
ad a ere oe 17 x 21 15 xil9 
q 2, 20 x 25 8 x23 
al 3, .--24X 2 2 x2 

ce & .. .26 x 34 2334 x 3134 
5, .. 2x 2634 x 3954 
x 6, . Rx 47 2054 x 4454 
. 7. ..85 x 51 B26 x 48146 
e 2 8, . 88 x 55 3514 x 5214 
x 9, 41 x 60 3814 x 574 
* Skeleton Chase. 

° No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 
Po ae 17 x 21 b x19 
Z 2, 20 x 25 18 x23 
= mts , . 22x 2 22 x27 
s ¢ &.. ae 2334 x 3134 
4) 5, 29 x 42 2634 x 3934 
x 6, 2 x 47 2934 x 4434 
r ( q, 35 x 51 Ble x 484 
x 8, 38 x 55 3544 x 5246 
x ? 9 41 x 60 3814 x 571g 
= News Chase. 

=) No. Size each, over al! Size each, tnside. 
- ee 17 x 21 b x19 
% 2 2, 20 x 25 8 x23 
“ 3, 24x 29 2 x27 
A ( 4, 26 x 34 2334 x 3134 
eg See 29 x 42 2634 x 3934 
x 2 6, 32 x 47 2934 x 44% 
.s . A . Bb x 51 S246 X 4844 
§ § 8, ..B8 x 55 3544 x 5214 
x 2 9, 41 x 60 3814 x 57 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 1% inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.——-When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


W. C. BLELOCH, 517 & 519 Minor St,. Philadelphia. 


17 x 


..20x 


24x 
26 x 
29 x 
32 x 
35 x 
38 x 


Pair of Twin Chas 


Size of Pair, over all. 
21 


2 


29 
34 
42 
47 


51 


5D 


41 x 60 


6b x 
18 x 
2 x 


2334 x 
2644 x 


2934 x: 
32% x: 
3546 x 25 


384 x 


es, with Bars. 
Size each, inside. 


ay 
1034 
124 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 


Price, pair 
$10 00 

11 00 

12 00 

13 00 

14 00 

15 50 

17 00 

18 50 

20 00 


Price, pair. 
$13 50 

14 50 

15 50 

16 50 

17 50 

19 00 

20 50 

22 00 

23 50 


Price, each. 
$8 00 

8 50 

9 00 

9 DO 

10 00 

11 00 

12 00 

13 00 

14 00 


Price, each, 
$5 00 

5 50 

6 00 

6 DO 

750 

8 00 

9 00 

10 00 

11 On 


Price, each. 
$5 00 

6 00 

7 00 

8 00 

9 00 

10 00 

11 00 

12 00 

13 00 


‘ 


CHASES. 


THE BEST MATERIALS. 


PAIR OF TWIN CHASES. 
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PAIROF TWIN CHASES, WITH BARS. 
ORTON a IRF 7 ™ 








7 ATTRA. a WAL 


BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. 











SKELETON CHASE. 


TI, 


4 


PAAR a Ai lt 














NEWS 
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